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ADAMS SAVES YOUNG FRANKLIN’S LIFE, 


THE FRANKLINS; 
OR, THE STORY OF A CONVICT. 

CHAPTER XXXII,—MORE EXPERIENCES OF A MIDSHIPMAN—SEA- 
LAWYERS—THE PRESSED MAN—A NIGHT-WATCH—THE RIGHTS OF 
MAN, 

I am in the starboard watch, commanded by Mr. Grey, 

the third lieutenant. I have told you something about 

him before, Miles; and he is not a bad sort of fellow at 
all—for alieutenant. But I am not going to write about 
him now. 

A few nights ago I was on deck. It was a magnifi- 
cent (no, that isn’t the word), a glorious night; moon 
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at half-full, stars bright and steady, not a cat’s-paw of 
wind, the sea as smooth and reflecting as a looking-glass, 
all our sails furled, and our frigate motionless. 

“Thinking of home, sir ?” 

I did not know that anybody was near me; for (there 
being nothing to do) the men of our watch were scattered 
about in lazy groups on the forecastle, while the officers 
were pacing the quarter-deck, and I was leaning over the 
gunwale alone, looking first up at the stars and then at 
their pictures, Miles—below the bottom of the sea, as it 
seemed. 

“Thinking of home, sir?” 
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I turned round, and there was plenty of light to see 
that the man who spoke to me was Adams, the pressed 
man I told you about. 

I must tell you a little more about him, for he is a 
singular man, and somehow or other he has strangely 
obtained an ascendancy in my thoughts. He gets talked 
about too, in our mess, and higher up as well, as a “ sea- 
lawyer.” You don’t know what that means, so I must 
explain. When a man before the mast has a better 
stocked knowledge-box than common—especially if he 
happen to have the gift of the gab—he is called by this 
name. In general, the officers have a strong prejudice 
against sea-lawyers; and not without reason, for they 
are rare hands at finding out grievances and stirring up 
discontent. The fact is, they know too much for their 
station, and are aware of this. Consequently, they are 
dissatisfied with it; and as there is not much chance of 
rising above it, they are always on the growl. If there 
is any grumbling on board ship, you may be pretty sure 
that a sea-lawyer is at the bottom of it. Add to this, 
these fellows are by no means the bestsailors. In nine 
cases out of ten, perhaps, they have entered the service 
by some back door or other. Some ofthem are scamps, 
who have tried lots of things besides, and have been un- 
successful in all, for want of steadiness; others have 
been sent to sea by their friends, to get them out of the 
way of mischief, or very likely to save them from prison 
and the gallows; and others have actually been raked out 
of gaols, and would be sure to be shovelled in again if 
allowed to get loose. You need not wonder, therefore, 
that when a man gets the name of a sea-lawyer he is not 
looked upon with much favour. Yet they are plucky 
fellows when there is anything desperate to be done; 
for most of them have good blood in them, and this car- 
ries them through. 

All this, and more, I was told by Mr. Grey, one night 
on watch, when we were talking about this man Adams. 

I should tell you, however, that Adams is an excep- 
tion to the general rule; for in spite of the gross injus- 
tice, as I must call it, and the masterly violence by which 
he was robbed of his liberty, he has never opened his 
mouth to a grumble, and the influence of his example and 
his tongue has been beneficial so far as it has extended. 
Whether he has been a sailor all his life, from boyhood, 
is a question, however. He might solve it if he would; 
but it seems that he does not choose to talk about him- 
self; and thereis an air about him at times, which Mr. 
Grey says proves the contrary. 

If you ask me why I writ« so much about this Richard 
Adams, I can only say that it is because he comes into 
my mind. I think I am more interested in him than 
in any one else on board “The Glorious ;” and this is 
natural enough, because the poor fellow is never tired of 
showing his gratitude to me, in a hundred little ways, 
for the compassion I could not help feeling forshim, and 
the slight attentions I paid him when he was wounded. 

So, when Adams appeared at my elbow, and asked me 
if I were thinking about home, I readily enough answered 
that I was; which was true, for I had been thinking 
about Oakley, and in particular about one bright moon- 
light night, which perhaps you may remember. 

“Oh,” said the sailor, “ you are at a happy age, Mr. 
Franklin, when thoughts of home are always welcome. 
You heve a happy home in England, no doubt, sir.” - 

“Yes,” said I, “and very kind friends; and, as you 
say, thoughts of home are always welcome.” 

Adams was silent for a minute or two, and took a turn 
on deck; but he stopped when he came near me again. 
“Kind friends, Mr. Franklin?—brothers and sisters, 
perhaps.” - 





I thought, of you, Miles, and of—well, yes, of Ellen ; 
and I had nearly said, “ One of each,” which would have 
been true in one sense; I stopped short of this, however, 
and said, No, I had neither sister nor brother. 

“Tt must have been a great trial to your parents, 
parting with you, then, Mr. Franklin,” said Adams, in a 
kind of sorrowful tone, which made me think that he 
had known in his time what such a parting was. 

But the question touched me on the raw; and I could 
not help wincing inwardly. I answered shortly, there- 
fore, that it would perhaps have been a great trial, if I 
had happened to have parents; but that I had neither 
father nor mother. 

“ What ! no mother, Mr. Franklin !” said Adams, with 
a sort of start, which made me look round upon him. 
It might have been the moonlight shining full in his 
face which made him look so death-like; but when he 
had turned away for a moment, that ghastly look passed 
away, and he said, in his ordinary tones— 

“TIT beg your pardon, sir; I was thinking of my own 
home when I was first sent to sea; andI forgot. So 
your poor mother is dead, then ?” 

What could I say, Miles? I evaded the question as 
well ag I could. “I lost both my parents, Adams,” I 
said, “when I was quite a child; and the kind friends 
I told you of are not related to me, though they have 
been better parents to me than my own would ever have 
been.” 

“ Don’t say so, sir,” said the man, hastily: “ because 
you don’t know what your own might have been; and 
to my way of thinking, no friends, let them be ever so 
kind, can be equal in all ways to one’s own father and 
mother. But, whoever your friends are, I'll say, ‘God 
bless them,’ for your sake.” And then he walked away. 

I don’t suppose I should have remembered this con- 
versation so distinctly, but for a singular thing that 
happened about an hour afterwards. 

Our watch was nearly over, and I was on the quarter- 
deck with Mr. Grey, when we noticed a slight commo- 
tion forward, caused, so we soon learned, by one of the 
watch suddenly falling down in a fit. The man was 
Richard Adams; and when we reached the place, we 
found him bleeding rather profusely from the mouth, so 
that he was nearly choking. He was soon carried 
below; and on examination by the surgeon, it was found 
that the poor fellow had by some means ruptured a 
small blood-vessel. It was not of serious consequence, 
the doctor said; only the man must be kept quiet for a 
few days, and have plenty of air. Consequently, as the 
weather was fine and warm, he was brought up, several 
days in succession, out of the stifling atmosphere of his 
berth, and lay on a mattress on deck. On one of these 
days I offered to lend him a book. As ill-luck would 
have it, among the half-dozen or so of volumes which I 
had pitched into my chest before leaving “The Oaks,” was 
one of my poor father’s books, which had accidentally 
fallen into my hands some time before, but which I had 
never read. I knew it had heen his, because his name 
was written on the fly-leaf. As ill-luck again would 
have it, what book must I snatch out of my berth but 
this identical one; and, fancying, from a glance or two 
I took at the inside, that Adams would like it well 
enough, I ran up with it, and put it into his hands. 

Three hours afterwards I was sent for by the captain, 
who was on the quarter-deck. And the moment I saw 
him, he broke out into a horrible sort of rage, and asked 
me, with certain blasphemous embellishments, which are 
better omitted, what I meant by poisoning the minds of 
his crew with stuff like that; and he dashed my poor 
unfortunate book down on the deck. 
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I begged his pardon, and humbly submitted that I 
did not know there was any harm in the book, which, I 
said truly, I had never read. 

I need not tell you what else followed, only that I got 
a severe Wigging, and was then sent about my business 
—not till I had picked up my book, though. 

“ What does the captain mean, Mr. Grey?” I asked 
afterwards. 

“ Let me look at the book,” said he, “and perhaps I 
can tell you; or if you tell me the title of it, I may be 
able to give a guess at the cause of the storm.” 

I put the book into his hand. 

“Whew! whew!” whistled Mr. Grey. “‘The Rights 
of Man! why, do you know what sort of book that is, 
youngster P” 

I told him I did not, 

“And had not need,” said he. 
and throw it over to the fishes.” 

“ Why, sir?” 

“Why, you young blockhead, there’s sedition enough 
in that book to stir up a whole ship’s crew to mutiny ; 
to say nothing of its being put into the head of a sea- 
lawyer, like Adams. The rights of man, indeed! It 
won’t do to talk about the rights of man on board ship, 
Franklin.” 

I could not make any more out of Mr. Grey; but I 
thought it better to put the book out of sight. What 
there is in it I don’t know, nor care to know, especially 
as Adams, when I spoke to him afterwards about it, 
told me that, from what little he had read of it, before it 
was taken away from him, he judged there was more 
harm than good in it; and he should advise me (if he 
might be so bold) not to read it if I had not. 

Well, this about the book, and the man’s sudden ill- 
ness, fixed our former conversation on my memory. I 
may as well add that Adams is well enough now; but 
somehow he keeps more at a distance from me than 
he used to do. 

As I have mentioned Captain Maxwell, I will just add 
(under the rose) that there’s no more patting me on the 
head and calling me a fine fellow. All that palaver is 
kept for along-shore. He is not such a bad fellow 
either, if he were not a most extraordinary swaggerer, 
and immensely choleric as well; to say nothing of his 
being three sheets in the wind eight hours of every 
twenty-four. But mum about that. 


“Take my advice, 


CHAPTER XXXIII.—~-LETTERS FROM HOME—A GALE—A SAIL IN 
SIGHT—-A CHASE—A NIGHT ATTACK BY BOATS—-BOARDING AN 
ENEMY—VICTORY, 


YEsTERDAY a cutter from Portsmouth joined us, and 
brought out letters and newspapers, also an order for 
our frigate to proceed to Gibraltar, which was welcome 
intelligence to all on board, for we began to get tired of 
cruising about in these seas, and not a single brush 
with the enemy. The wind is dead against us at pre- 
sent, however; so another word with you, or two, dear 
Miles. 

Why, what an unconscionable fellow you are! I have 
not been nine months a sailor, and you expect me to 
write as learnedly about naval affairs as though I were an 
admiral of the blue. And what would you be the wiser 
if T should put you through a whole course of sea-terms, 
and patter to you about bulls’-eyes and sheepshanks, 
whips and puddings and sheets, catsheads and back- 
stays, crowstrees and cranks, clewlines and top-lan- 
terns, shrouds and deadeyes, lanyards and halliards? 
Shall I go on? I could fill you a page or two, if you 
liked; but I won’t, out of pity to your ignorance; but 
confess, Miles, that I could puzzle you if I would. 





Many thanks for your letter, though, and for the 
description of your every-day life at Saint Radigund’s. 
It is not for me to turn moralist, Miles; and Iam not 
going to lecture you; only, I hope you are quizzing me 
a little when you tell me of your goings on. Better 
write such things in fun than practise them in earnest ; 
and so the squire would say, I think. 

Don’t think yours was the only letter I received. 
There was one from the squire, which he had some diffi- 
culty in writing, because of the gout; but the letter was 
like himself, hearty and generous; for it inclosed a 
banker’s draught, which he dares say will be useful to 
me. Another packet was from the vicarage, abounding 
in good advice from our old teacher; not a word about 
Ellen in it, though, and only a short message from Mrs. 
Murray. I can understand what it means. 

But, oh, Miles! when I opened the next packet, out 
dropped a note from Ellen herself. The packet was 
from your kind, dear mother; and Ellen, who was 
spending two or three days at “The Oaks,” was asked 
by her if she had no message to send to the young 
sailor. So, what could she do but comply? * * * 
There, I have told youall; now to turn to other matters. 

a S % x a 8 

It is three days since I left off writing; and events 
have taken place which, for a time at least, put every- 
thing else out of my head. Looking over what I have 
previously written, I see that I told you the wind was 
dead against our proceeding to Gibraltar. In fact, it 
rose to a gale that same night; and in spite of all the 
manceuvres, which, if you could understand, I cannot 
now describe, we were driven out of our course, and saw 
land at a distance, which proved to be the Island of 
Belleisle. The gale moderated about noon, and we were 
enabled to haul up our course; and before evening the 
wind had shifted. 

All sails were then set, to take advantage of the 
favourable breeze ; and while we were spanking through 
the water, the mast-head man cried out that a sail was 
visible right a-head. Suspecting the stranger to be an 
enemy, the captain gave orders to crowd all sail; and as 
pretty a chase commenced as could be desired. We 
gained upon the vessel, which soon hoisted French 
colours, and proved to be a gun-brig of the enemy; and 
we should soon have come up with her if the wind had not 
rapidly sunk; by eight o’clock it wasadead calm. The ’ 
vessels were at this time about three miles apart, and 
very soon they lay like logs upon the water, which still 
continued rolling from the effects of the gale. It was a 
beautiful moonlight night, and there was our anticipated 
prize, yet beyond our reach, and ready to take advantage 
of the first flaw of wind to escape from us altogether. 
Of course this was not to be permitted; and orders 
were given for the boats to be lowered, which order was 
followed by loud cheers and “ hoorays” from the men. 
Poor fellows! it was the last cheer given by many of 
them. 

Well, Miles, the order was soon obeyed, in spite of 
the rolling sea, which, however, was gradually subsiding; 
and I may as well tell you that the boats employed were 
the launch, the first cutter, and the jolly-boat. My 
friend Mr. Grey commanded the cutter; and just as he 
was leaving the deck, I asked to be allowed to bear him 
company. 

“ Ay, ay,” said he, “slip in; you may as well havea 
taste of it ;” and in another minute I followed him into 
the boat. In another minute all three boats were 
silently but swiftly pulling away to the brig. 

“TI am sorry you are here, Mr. Franklin.” 

There was no need to look round to see who among 
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the crowded boat's crew had recognised me; for I knew 
Adams’s voice. I did turn my head, however, and found 
the speaker close behind me, armed, as all the rest of the 
men were, with cutlass and pistols. 

“ Why sorry, Adams ?” 

“You are young at such work, sir,” replied the 
sailor; “for you will find this a different sort of thing 
from boarding a peaceable English trading vessel.” 

“ Your misfortune sticks in your throat still,” said I; 
“T thought you had made up your mind to forget and 
forgive.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir; what’s the use of grumbling? But 
about this expedition : I reckon it won’t be quite such a 
touch and go affair.” 

“You think the Frenchman will show fight, then ?” 

“ Ay, sir, there is not much doubt about that; and 
some of these——” 

“ Silence, men !” growled our leader, sternly; and our 
conversation of necessity ceased. 

Our men pulled with a will, and half an hour’s rowing 
brought us within hailing distance of the brig; but no 
signs of life were visible on board, and her top-sails, 
which were set to catch the first puff of wind (which 
did not come), hung motionless against the masts. 

The three boats were now in a line with the brig, 
pulling towards her stern—the cutter first, then the 
launch, then the jolly-boat close in the wake of the other 
two. 

“ A dozen more strokes, my men!” The words were 
scarcely out of Mr. Grey’s mouth when from the brig 
a flash—a light puff of smoke; immediately following 
which, a rattling, hissing, whizzing over-head, accom- 
panied by a cannon’s roar, warned us that our enemies 
were active and alert, and that the conflict had begun. 
“Canister!” said Mr. Grey, coolly; “pull away, 
lads.” 

Not a man in the cutter was hurt, for the destructive 
missiles passed over our heads (I could tell you of one 
who ducked to give them free passage); but we heard 
a crash behind us. The gun had been fatally aimed, 
and by that one discharge, as we afterwards found, the 
launch lost one-third of her crew. Thero was no time 
for counting heads then, however, and no longer a mo- 
tive for silence; and the moment after the discharge, 
a terrific shout—a wild tempest of yells, rather—from 
our boats, broke the silence of the night; and these 
were answered by cries of defiance from the brig. 

Of everything that followed I have a very imperfect 
remembrance. I know there was a heavy fire of mus- 
ketry, which knocked some of our men over; and then 
I felt myself grasped by the arm, and heard the friendly 
voice of Adams, hoarsely whispering me to keep close to 
him: “ But keep under my lee as much as you can, my 
boy ; and my life for yours, if it were ten times—ay, or 
a hundred.” 

How I got upon deck I cannot tell, for boarding net- 
tings had been triced up all round; and at all points the 
brig was prepared to resist the invaders. Pikes, cut- 
lasses, muskets, pistols, gleamed in the air as our men 
swarmed up the sides; and it seemed to my inex- 
perienced eye next to impossible that one of us could ever 
return to our ship alive. Yet, on the deck I was, and 
unhurt; and close to my side was the sailor Adams. 

The deck now became the scene of a fearful struggle, 
and the boards beneath our feet were soon slippery with 
blood. Still I was uninjured; and as it seemed to me, 
Adams, while performing deeds of valour, was watching 
over me with a determination to redeem his pledge at 
every risk. More than one blow which would have 
fallen upon me was warded off by his ready hand; and 





a pistol levelled at my head was dashed by him to the 
deck before it exploded. 

As near as I can jutlge, the conflict lasted a quarter 
of an hour, and then it ceased, for the captain of the 
brig was killed, and the crew—or those who remained 
of them—surrendered. Then rose a shout of victory 
from our men, for the brig was ours. 


CHAPTER XXXIV.—AFTER THE FIGHT. 


I swat not soon forget the scene presented on the deck 
of the brig the next morning. The prisoners had been 
secured below, and some order had been restored; but 
to see the wounded, and dying, and dead strewed around 
us was sickening. Several of our men were among the 
latter, and others were badly hurt. There were few, 
indeed, who were not more or less wounded. Strangely 
enough, I had escaped a scratch, and, more strangely 
still, so had Adams; but Mr. Grey had come in for his 
share of the knocks, and was faint from loss of blood; 
and poor Russell, who had come out in the launch, was 
lying dead, from a musket-shot through his head. Two 
others of our mess were injured, but not seriously. I 
shall not dwell upon this scene however. 

Fortunately, towards morning a slight wind blew up, 
which enabled the frigate to come up to us, and ina 
short time the deck was cleared; the wounded men 
being conveyed to the cock-pit of one ship, and our 
prize put under the temporary command of Mr. Raven, 
with the British flag flapping at her mast-head. 

Presently, the brig’s crew, or such as remained of 
them, were mustered on deck and examined. There was 
among these a tall, strong, shaggy, dark-browed man, 
who had been conspicuous in defence of the brig, and 
had been the last to surrender. It was he who had 
struck down our leader at the commencement of the 
struggle, and I recognised him in a moment (or thought 
I did) as the fellow who had nearly put an end to me 
with his pistol. Well, when this man was brought on 
deck, I saw that he hung behind the others; I saw also 
that, on looking round furtively on his captors, his and 
Adams’s eyes met. It was only a momentary glance ; 
but I was as sure as I could be that they knew each 
other, for a change, like that produced by sudden and 
painful surprise, passed over both their countenances. 
No one besides myself noticed this, however, and I took 
care not to seem to observe it. Unhappily for the 
prisoner, however, there was another of our men on 
whom a more marked effect was produced by his appear- 
ance. First, he stared with unbounded astonishment 
and incredulity ; then his jaws expanded, and he scratched 
his head in a manner that would have been ludicrous if 
life and death had not hung upon the words he uttered 
as soon as he could collect his thoughts. 

“Jem Green! Old messmate, I thought as how ——” 

I have a notion that the man would have forfeited all 
his expected prize-money to have recalled these unlucky 
words ; but it was too late, though he did stop short 
in the middle of his sentence. The unhappy prisoner 
looked up, and directed his gaze to the spot whence the 
voice had proceeded, and his countenance turned cada- 
verously white. Then, seeing that all eyes were fixed 
upon him, he broke out with an oath— 

“You might as well have let me have a squeak for 
my life ;” and then, suddenly rushing to the gunwale, he 
would have thrown himself overboard, if he had not 
been prevented by half-a-dozen strong arms which 
pinned him to the deck. 

The man is an Englishman, and a deserter, and you 
may guess what his fate will be. At present, however, 
he is confined in irons, under the charge of the master- 
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ai-arms, and will be tried by court-martial when we 
reach Gibraltar, which will now be in the course of a 
few hours, if the wind continues to hold on. 

I may as well finish off about our prize. She is the 
“ Alerte,” twelve guns, and short of hands, or we should 
not have captured her so easily, if at all, with our three 
boats. She is now on the way to Plymouth, however, 
with her old crew, or such of them as survived, under 
hatches, and navigated by a complement of ours, under 
charge of a midshipman. So you sce our mess is di- 
minished in number—poor Russell killed, two others 
in hospital, and Vigors away in the brig. 





MOUNT ATHOS AND THE SIMONIDES MSS. 


In our article last week on Mount Athos, there was a 
reference made to the wonderful discoveries alleged to 
have been made in the libraries of the monasteries, by a 
Greek, named Simonides. The controversy concerning 
the genuineness of these manuscripts has been long 
before the public, and recent events have drawn attention 
once more to the subject. In future works on the 
curiosities of literature the Simonides story will form so 
remarkable a chapter, that our readers may like to know 
some of the facts of the case. 

The first that was heard of Simonides in our Western 
world, was a report that he had exhibited at Athens 
some manuscripts, professedly obtained at Mount Athos, 
among which was an ancient Homer, with the complete 
commentary of Eustathius. “This Homer’—(we quote 
from the “ Athenzum,” No. 1780)—* turned out to be a 
minutely accurate copy of Wolf’s edition, errata in- 
cluded!” After having visited Constantinople, where 
other rarities were shown, he appeared in London, at 
the Royal Society of Literature, with “an Egyptian 
Hieroglyphical Dictionary, containing an Exegesis of 
Egyptian History,” “Chronicles of the Babylonians, in 
cuneiform writing, with interlinear Greek,” and other 
treasures. Some undoubtedly genuine manuscripts were 
also in his possession, but not of so ancient and urique 
a kind as those doubtful documents which amazed 
the learned men of London, and afterwards of 
Berlin. Much discussion ensued; and, although the 
majority of scholars shook their puzzled heads,-the per- 
suasions of Simonides had effect upon some men of 
name, such as Sir Thomas Phillips, a voracious collector 
of facts and documents, and Chevalier Bunsen, noted for 
his learning and for his credulity. 

Of the subsequent history of Simonides little is known, 
until in 1861 a new controversy arose about ancient 
mauuscripts, said to have been discovered in the museum 
of Mr. Joseph Mayer, of Liverpool. Mr. Mayer himself 
thus communicates in a letter a statement of his rela- 
tions with the discoverer :— 

“Dr. Simonides was introduced to me at my museum ; 
and after we had been acquainted for some time, and he 
had given me in writing his interpretation of several of the 
hieroglyphical inscriptions in the museum, I requested 
him to unroll and decipher for me some of many rolls 
of papyrus which were on my shelves; and he shortly 
afterwards commenced his operations in the library of 
the museum, the necessary materials for the unrolling, 
such as linen, starch, etc., being supplied by the curator 
who attended on him, and with myself saw many of the 
Mss. opened. Dr. Simonides told me during the time 
that he was thus engaged that the papyri were of ex- 
treme biblical interest, and from time to time the results 
of his discoveries were communicated to the papers.” 

Mr, Mayer does not state whether any of the rolls of 





papyri were ever taken from the museum, or whether 
the examination was entirely made in the presence of 
himself and of his curator. However this may have 
been, the discoveries were of a remarkable character. 

A full examination of these new claims of M. Simo- 
nides appeared in the “ Athenzum” (Dec. 7, 1861), on 
the publication of alleged “ fac-similes of certain portions 
of the Gospel of St. Matthew, and of the Epistles of St. 
James and St. Jude, written on papyrus in the first 
century.” The reviewer reminds his readers that “no 
Mss. of any kind, if we except the Hieratic papyri, are 
known to ascend to the first or second centuries, and 
that of those of the fourth or fifth there are not more than 
five or six throughout all the libraries of Europe; yet 
M. Simonides, if he is to be believed, has got these 
wonders, ‘plenty as blackberries.’... We declare unre- 
servedly that we have no confidence whatever in any 
one of the documents. We add our belief, that there is 
not one person, however little acquainted with palzo- 
graphy, who will not condemn them at the first glance ; 
and more than this, that a careful examination of them 
has convinced us that they are quite modern, and pro- 
bably the work of some scribe of the nineteenth century. 
That the handwriting of all of them is that of one and 
the same person, we appeal with confidence to every 
one who has any acquaintance with early mss.” After 
giving examples of the similarity in the writing of the 
various documents, the reviewer concludes with express- 
ing his opinion that “not one of these pretended docu-, 
ments is genuine.” 

The discussion, however, is still sustained, as will be 
seen from the following report of a recent meeting of the 
Royal Society of Literature :— 


Royat Society or Literature, January 7, 1863.—The Rev. 
Tuomas Hueco in the Chair. 


Mr. Wright exhibited a number of papyri, belonging to 
Mr. Mayer, of Liverpool, which have been interpreted by 
M. Simonides, and published by him two years since. Much 
doubt having arisen as to the genuineness of these monuments, 
it was agreed that they should be open to public inspection 
and examination at the Society’s Rooms, 4, St. Martin’s Place, 
Charing Cross, on the following Friday and Saturday, January 
9and10. On these occasions, a considerable number of per- 
sons interested in and well acquainted with early classical Mss. 
attended and subjected them to a rigorous examination. 
Among these we may specify Sir F. Madden, Mr. Bond, the 
Rev. Canon Cureton, Sir Charles Nicholson, Bart., Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson, Mr. Poole, Mr. Goodwin, Sir Henry Rawlinson, and 
Mr. Hamilton, and, thongh no formal decision was come to on 
the subject, there appeared no doubt upon the minds of any 
of these gentlemen, as to the whole collection so exhibited 
being forgeries of modern date. It was remarked, especially, 
that there was a striking similarity in the handwriting of the 
different papyri—that letters of very different dates were found 
in juxtaposition in the same words—that the colour of the 
papyri themselves was wholly unlike that usually met with— 
and that pieces of papyri, differing in texture, had, in some 
instances, been joined together to make up one Ms. Con- 
siderable doubt was further expressed whether the papyri 
under view were really those originally in Mr. Mayer’s Museum, 
and which M. Simonides, after having unrolled them, was por- 
mitted to take away for the purpose of decipherment ; a ques- 
tion on which it was not possible to arrive at any satisfactory 
conclusion, as neither Mr. Mayer nor his librarian could speak 
with certainty as to the contents of his collection. It was 
urged on the part of M. Simonides and his friends, that these 
papyri were portions of collections purchased by Mr. Mayer 
from Mr. Stobarts and Mr. Sams. On the other hand, other 
gentlemen who had been acquainted with the majority of the 
Mss. in the collections of those gentlemen, before they passed 
into Mr. Mayer’s hands, declared that they had no recollection 
of the presence of any such papyri among them. Besides the 
Mayer Collection, M. Simonides also exhibited two rolls of 
“ Wieratic papyri,” which were unquestionably genuine, and a 
celebrated ms. of “ Uranius,” about which there has been 
much contention among the scholars of Germany, especially 
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between Messrs. Dindrop and Lepsius. No decided opinion 
was expressed by those who saw it on this occasion, because 
the absolute certainty of its genuineness can only be set at 
rest by microscopic examination, for which there were no 
opportunities. It may, however, be stated that one of the first 
microscopists in Europe, Professor Ehrenberg, has already 
decided from his examination, that the professedly ancient 
uncial writing is in many instances over, instead of wnder, the 
modern twelfth century writing of the rest of this Palimpsest. 


Now comes the strangest episode in this strange his- 
tory. It will be remembered by many of our readers 
that some years ago the learned world was surprised by 
the announcement of the discovery, by Professor Tischen- 
dorf, a Russian scholar, of what was said to be the 
oldest manuscript of the Bible in existence. Besides 
portions of the Old Testament, of the same text as that 
used by the writers of the New Testament in their 
quotations, this manuscript was said to contain the 
whole of the New Testament. In all the libraries of 
Europe there does not exist a single manuscript of 
earlier date than the tenth century, which contains the 
New Testament in a complete state. The celebrated 
Code of the Vatican wants four entire Epistles of St. 
Paul, nearly half of another, as also the book of the 
Revelation. But the manuscript of Tischendorf is not 
defective in the smallest degree; nay, it contains in 
addition the Epistle of St. Barnabas, and part of that of 
the Pastor of Hermas, which in the third century were 
by many included in the Canon of Scripture. Professor 
Tischendorf ascribes to the fourth century this manu- 
script, which, from being obtained at the monastery of St. 
Catherine at Mount Sinai, is called the “ Codex Sina- 
iticus.” 

Such was the generally received statement about the 
Tischendorf manuscript. The incorrectness of the state- 
ment, both as to the contents and the date of the manu- 
script, will be presently shown. Meanwhile we give its 
external history as narrated in “The Reader,” of 
January 10, 1863 :— 


The four volumes of fac-similes of the famous “ Codex Sinai- 
ticus,” discovered by Professor Tischendorf, have at last arrived 
in this country. Only 300 copies of the work were printed by 
the Russian Government, which undertook the whole expense ; 
and of this number, 100 copies were left in the hands of Profes- 
sor Tischendorf, who is selling them in the way of trade, at the 
price of £34 10s. marked. Before speaking of the printed 
“Codex” now before the public, we must say a few words 
about the history of the important manuscript, which has re- 
cently engaged such a large share of attention among English 
and German paleographers and literary critics. According to 
Professor Tischendorf’s account, he was travelling in Palestine 
in the month of May, 1844, and whilst staying in the celebrated 
monastery of St. Catherine, in Mount Sinai, he found the first 
leaves of the “‘ Codex.” The leaves were lying in a waste-basket, 
standing in the middle of the room, full ofold, partly destroyed 
(verdorbenen) manuscripts, in so bad a state that two baskets- 
full had been burnt some time previous. The learned Professor 
immediately recognised in the fragments thus saved from de- 
struction the parts of a Greek manuscript of the Bible, of more 
ancient date than any in existence. He met no difficulty in 
purchasing a portion of the precious Mss., recommending the 
monks at the same time, to take great care of the rest. The 
fragments thus obtained were published at Leipzig, and dedi- 
cated to King Frederick Augustus of Saxony, who had taken 
the discoverer under his royal patronage. The stir which the 
publication created among Biblical students induced Professor 
Tischendorf to undertake another journey to Palestine in 1853, 
but during which he was unable to discover anything of im- 
portance in his researches. Nothing daunted, however, he set 
out on a third pilgrimage of exploration in 1859, and this time 
his labours were crowned with the most eminent success, owing, 
in great part, to the fact of his being underthe special pro- 
tection of Czar Alexander 11 and his Imperial Consort. Sit- 
ting again in the library of the monastery of St. Catherine, in 
the evening of February 4, 1859, one of the monks, the “ Ico- 
nomos,” remarked, in the course of the conversation, that he } 9s- 
sessed a copy of the Septuagint, which heat once showed to he 








Professor. The book was wrapped in a piece of red cloth, and 
proved to be what is now known toall the world as the “ Codex 
Sinaiticus.” It consisted of a portion of the Old Testament, 
the whole of the New Testament, the Epistle of Barnabas, and 
part of the Pastor of Hermas, all in the most ancient Greek 
uncial characters. ‘The entire Mss. were in loose leaves, 346 
in number, without binding, and only held together by the red 
cloth. Having received permission to take the treasure up to 
his own room in the monastery, Professor Tischendorf spent 
the whole night in copying out the Epistle of Barnabas, as the 
rarest part of the whole, it being known only in an imperfect 
Latin translation to the Christian world. This task finished, 
he also copied the fragment of the Pastor of Hermas, reckoned 
to be of equal value with Barnabas, and the original of which 
was supposed to be entirely lost, except in such disputed mss. 
as Dr. Simonides brought from Mount Athos, in 1855. On the 
next day, the 5th of February, Professor Tischendorf had along 
conversation with the head of the monastery, the result of which 
was that he was allowed to copy the whole of the ‘‘ Codex” at 
his leisure in Cairo. Soon after, it was resolved by the inmates 
ofthe convent of St. Catherine’s to present the original manu- 
script to Czar Alexander 11, not, indeed, as absolute property, 
but for purposes of pyblication, under the condition that it 
should be restored after this object had become accomplished. 
The treasure thereupon wandered to St. Petersburg, and the 
original having beén reproduced in type cast for the purpose, 
the “Codex Sinaiticus” is now given to the world as “ Codex 
Sinaiticus Petropolitanus.” So far Professor Tischendorf’s ac- 
count. 

Now comes a curious story told by Dr. Simonides, and given 
to the world in a letter written by him tothe “ Guardian” of 
September 3, 1862. Dr. Simonides asserts nothing less than 
that the famous ‘“ Codex Sinaiticus,” discovered by Professor 
Tischendorf, is a forgery, dating from the year 1840, and com- 
mitted by the Doctor’s own hands. His statement is, that the 
monks of the convent in Mount Athos, desiring to make a 
present to Czar Nicholas 1 of Russia, “in grateful acknowledg- 
ment of the gifts which had from time to time been offered to 
the monastery,” commissioned him to write a copy of the Old 
and New Testaments, together with the remains of the Apos- 
tolic Fathers, in ancient characters, the text collated from 
various sources. Simonides, with the assistance of some other 
wonks, partly carried out the task, but did not finish the whole 
work, “ because the supply of old parchment ran short.” The 
idea of presenting the copy to the Czar was given up ultimately, 
and it remained in the possession of Simonides, who finally made 
a present of it to the patriarch Constantius of Constanti- 
nople, which latter acknowledged the receipt by a polite letter, 
inclosing 25,000 piastres. Constantius sent the work to the 
monastery in Mount Sinai; “and there,” Dr. Simonides says, 
* T found it myself, in 1852, and begged the librarian to inform 
me how the monastery had acquired it ; but he did not appear to 
know anything of the matter, and I, for my part, said nothing.” 
Dr. Simonides finishes by stating that “any person learned in 
paleography ought to be able to tell at once that the famous 
‘ Codex Sinaiticus’ isa manuscript of the present age. . . . 
In various places I marked in the margin the initials of the 
different sss., from which I had taken certain passages and 
readings, and these initials appear to have greatly bewildered 
Professor Tischendorf, who hasinvented several highly ingenious 
methods of accounting for them.” Moreover, the Doctor brings 
forward as witness one “ Kallinikos Hieromonachos,” who af- 
firms, in a letter, dated Alexandria, October 15, 1862, and pub- 
lished in the “ Guardian,” that “the wise Greek Simonides 
has written with his own hands the pseudo-Sinaitic Codex, 
discovered by Professor Tischendorf.” Kallinikos states that 
he is positive on the subject, “inasmuch as I myself saw him 
writing it in Athos, in the month of February, 1840.” 


Mr. W. A. Wright, of Trinity College, Cambridge, in 
a subsequent number of “The Reader,” criticises the 
statement of Simonides. 


‘**Simonides asserts that before the death of his uncle Bene- 
dict, he had written the whole of the ‘ Codex Sinaiticus’—that 
is to say, the whole of the Old and New Testaments, the 
Apocrypha, the Epistle of Barnabas, and the first part of the 
Pastor of Hermas. Benedict died in August, 1840. Simonides 
arrived at Mount Athos in November, 1839, having in that 
month completed his fifteenth year. « . He says he 
saw the ms, at Mount Sinai in 1852, and found it much altered, 
having an older appearance than it ought to have: the dedi- 
cation to the Emperor Nicholas had been removed. When it 
let. his hands in 1841 it was newly bound. Now, considering 
that Tischendorf had taken away forty-three leaves in 1844, 
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and had left the rest in the state in which they were seen by 
Porphyrius in 1845 or 1846, and in which they were afterwards 
found by himself in 1859, that is, entirely disintegrated and 
without a vestige of binding, Simonides, had he seen the Ms., 
could not have described its appearance as he does. The fact 
is, Simonides knew nothing of the ‘Codex Friderico-Augus- 
tanus’ till the spring of 1861. It had been discovered for 
seventeen years, and was published in facsimile as early as 
1846.” 

One thing we cannot comprehend; and that is, how 
M. Simonides puts forward the claim of having written 
the Tischendorf ms. at the very time that the discussion 
is going on about the Mayer mss. Those who maintain 
the genuineness of the Liverpool writings, say it is 
impossible that any modern could so wonderfully imi- 
tate ancient documents. M. Simonides cuts the ground 
from under the feet of his own friends, by asserting that 
he himself wrote the “Codex Sinaiticus!” 

Now comes the end, or what ought to be the end of 
this curious chapter of literary history. On Wednesday, 
February 11th, at the Royal Society of Literature, the re- 
port of the Council on the Mayer mss. was read. After 
careful examination the decision was adverse to the 
genuineness of the alleged ancient documents, which 
were pronounced to be productions of recent date. In 
addition to the reasons given at the previous meeting of 
the Society, it was now stated that forms of Greek letters 
occurred which were never used in ancient writings; 
that several of these letters resembled modern Greek 
characters ; that the descriptions of the contents of the 
papyri seem to be written in the same hand with the 
writing on the papyri; that in some instances portions 
of papyri of different textures had been joined together, 
and pasted on cloth, so as to form one piece; that the 
writing was sometimes bent down, or otherwise “ hu- 
moured,” so as to fit previously existing fissures or 
holes; and that in one fragment the writing was carried 
round a hole in the papyrus. On the whole, it was 
impossible for any one familiar with palsographic 
studies to believe these manuscripts to be genuine. 

These conclusions were unexpectedly confirmed by 
the direct testimony of M. Nicolaides, a learned fellow- 
countryman of Simonides. M. Nicolaides was at the 
British Museum examining the “ Codex Sinaiticus,” when 
he incidentally heard of the meeting, and having some 
previous knowledge of M. Simonides and his manu- 
scripts, was invited to attend. On being called upon by 
the chairman, Sir Henry Rawlinson, M. Nicolaides stated 
that he had been from 1839 to 1853, archdeacon and 
principal secretary of the metropolis of Saloniki. He 
had five times visited Mount Athos, with Hieronymus, 
Metropolitan of Saloniki, and was well acquainted with 
all the monasteries and their libraries. There existed 
no manuscripts of great antiquity in these libraries, the 
oldest that he had seen or heard of dating about seven 
hundred years back, and the vast number being of much 
more recent origin. As to the monk Benedictus, he had 
never heard of him, and did not believe in his existence. 
Even if he did exist, and had found the old manuscripts 
ita damp cave, as was pretended, he could not have be- 
queathed them to his nephew Simonides, as, according 
to the rules of the Coonobite community of Mount Athos, 
all property belongs to the monasteries in common, and 

cannot be alienated by any monk. Moreover, according 
to the rules, not only females, but young men, are rigidly 
exclnded from Mount Athos, and it was impossible that 
M. Simonides could have been there at the age of fifteen, 
as he asserts, studying theology with his uncle Benedictus. 
Since 1806 there has been no theological school at 
Mount Athos. At a later period he had heard of M. 
Simonides visiting the monasteries, from which he pro- 
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bably obtained some of the genuine manuscripts of later 
date, which have since passed to public and private 
libraries; but the ancient writings, about which there 
had been discussion, never came from Mount Athos. 





LIVING OR DYING TO CHRIST. 


Tux following lines were written during his last ill- 
ness by the late Rev. H. H. Swinny, Vicar of Cud- 
desdon :— 


JT know not which to choose ;whether to live 
A little longer here, or to depart— 
That would be sweet; to be at rest, to toil 
No more; no more feel pain, to have no griefs, 
No anxious fears, nor for myself nor ethers,— 
That would be sweet—and sweeter still, to have 
No more for sin, affection or desire : 
Bat to be near—and feel that nearness—near 
Unto my Lord: to have a thrilling senso 
Of blessediness, the certainty of joy 
At hand yet greater ; safe, for ever safe, 
* . * a e 
So to be resting would be sweet, And yet 
.To live for Christ—to live to do his pleasure, 
* * ” . * * 
To fight the fight, clad in his panoply, 
Knowing that he looks on the while, and smiles 
By love unfathomable ever moved. 
To go and tell to others of his grace, 
The bliss unutterable ef the life 
Thatisin Him * * * 
Surely a life so spent is blessedness, 
And all too little to repay his love— 
The love of his most costly sacrifice. " 
Which shall I choose—living, to live to Christ, 
Or dying, die to him—which shall I choose? 
Whichever of the twain shall to thy glory be, 
That, Lord, I pray thou wilt appoint for me.” 


LONDON COFFEE-HOUSES, PAST AND 
PRESENT. 


Tre was when the London coffee-houses occupied a much 
more important position than they do now, or are ever 
likely todo again. They were, in their palmy days, not 
merely places of refreshment and public resort, but 
to large influential classes they were what the West- 
end clubs, the literary and scientific institutions, the con- 
versaziones, and the learned societies are now—or rather, 
we should say, they were the sole existing substitutes for’ 
all these, and contained within them the germs of such 
associations, and a good deal more besides. A glanceat 
their history will show, in some degree, the effect they 
must have had upon the morals and manners of the time; 
and if we take into account the continuous increase ot 
the population, the political changes that accompanied. 
this increase, the spread of education, and the diffusion of 
knowledge by the popular press, we shall see how it is 
that they have in the mass so thoroughly changed their 
character, and, from having been the close coteries of 
the select few, have become the common property of 
the multitude. 

The coffee-house, like the berry which flavours the 
beverage it dispenses, is an importation from the Hast. 
Turkey, Syria, and Egypt had their coffee-rooms long 
ere they were thought of in London; and their first in- 
troduction into the metropolis of the world dates from 
about the middle of the seventeenth century. Mr. Daniel 
Edwards, 2 Turkey merchant, introduced coffee as a no- 
velty in the city about the year 1650, and being wearied 
with the intrusions of people who called upon him to 
taste and criticise it, he deputed his attendant, one Pasqué 
Roset, to sell the beverage to such as chose to pay for 
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it. Roset set up a coffee-room in George Yard, Lombard 
Street, hanging his own portrait over the door of the 
house as a sign. He had as an apprentice Jonathan 
Paynter, who afterwards set up the famous coffee-house 
known as Jonathan’s, and which was so long the resort 
of the stock-jobbers. About the same time a barber, of 
the name of Farr, opened a coffee-room in the “ Rainbow,” 
in Fleet Street, in which house (now a tavern) there was at 
the same time a printing-office. Farr was an enterprising 
fellow ; but he met with much opposition, and was at one 
time prevented from selling “a sort of liquor called coffee,” 
by the Inquest of St. Dunstan’s-in-the- West, who styled the 
beverage “a nuisance and a prejudice to the neighbour- 
hood.” This opposition, which was not peculiar to Farr’s 
case, in all probability first arose at the instigation of 
the vintners and brewers, who naturally looked upon cof- 
fee-drinking as a most undesirable innovation for them. 
The coffee-houses, however, were liked by the public, and 
soon began to spring up on all sides. In the course of 
the next twenty years there were hundreds of them open, 
and swarming with customers, both in city and suburbs, 
and as fast as they found favour with one section of the 
public, it would appear that they fell into disrepute with 
another. At length they became the subject of a regular 
pamphlet war, which was carried on with no lack of 
acerbity for some time. Their opponents characterized 
them as seditious gatherings and lay conventicles, and au- 
gured danger to the state from the popular discussions 
of state questions for which they afforded opportunity, 
inasmuch as those who frequented them did not meet 
“for the encouragement of native drunkenness,” but to 
discuss the measures of the Government. On the other 
hand, the defence was able. It was retorted, that in 
coffee-rooms honest men could drink the liquor that 
made them sober and kept them so, while in these “ citi- 
zens’ academies” they learned more wit than ever their 
grannums taught them; that the civil and intelligent 
society there to be met could but civilize the manners and 
enlarge the understanding, and rub off the clownish 
bashfulness sometimes incident to the best natures. 
Among the defenders was Aubrey, the antiquarian, who 
bore public testimony to the advantage he had derived 
from frequenting such places. 

It was unfortunate for the Government that they chose 
to meddle in this debate; but they did so, and with the 
worst effect. At the close of the year 1675, there came 
out a proclamation ordering the suppression of the coffee- 
houses, on the ground that they were the resort of idle 
and disaffected persons, and that in them divers false, mis- 
chievous, and scandalous reports are spread about, to the 
defamation of his Majesty’s government, and the disturb- 
ance of the peace of hiskingdom. The publication of this 
ill-judged document threw all London into a ferment; 
petitions poured in upon the king, intimating, in not very 
cautious phrase, that the proclamation was illegal, and 
threatening to bring the matter before Parliament. The 
judges were divided in opinion on the question of the 
legality of the proclamation—the Attorney-General de- 
claring himself against it. Meanwhile, there was not 
even a pretence on the part of the coffee-house keepers 
of obeying the obnoxious orders, and within a fortnight 
after the promulgation of the proclamation, it had to be 
publicly rescinded. 

The effect of this great blunder in legislation was what 
might have been anticipated—the coffee-houses grew and 
multiplied faster than ever, so much so, that by the end 
of the century there were nearly three thousand of them 
open in the city and suburbs—an enormous number, look- 
ing to the population of those days, which was hardly a 
sixth of what it is at the present moment. 





One cause of their great numbers was their specialty, 
and the uses to which they were applied; they were not, 
as are the coffee-houses of to-day, accessible to all per- 
sons indiscriminately, but were patronised by distinct 
classes. There was the physicians’ coffee-house, where 
members of the faculty not only resorted, but where 
they saw their patients and held consultations; there 
was the lawyers’ coffee-house, where gentlemen of the 
long robe recruited themselves after the labours of the 
day ; there were the wits’ houses, where poetry and the 
drama, the last bon mot of Whycherly, and the merits of 
the new book were discussed nightly; there was the 
Puritans’ coffee-house, where the Fifth-Monarchy men 
met to bemoan the deadness of the times, and doubtless 
to speculate on the chances of a new struggle; there was 
the Quakers’ coffee-house, where there was no health- 
drinking, little of idle babble, you may be sure, but a 
real attention to business and to the interests of their 
community. In a word, all classes and professions had 
their special houses, and by no means the least of them 
was the apprentices’ coffee-house, kept by a deaf widow, 
in Islington, near to Mr. Sadler’s muaic-room. Here 
the London apprentices, who had played a loyal part in 
the Restoration, were accustomed to meet after shop- 
shutting, to consult about their affairs, to cement the 
spirit of union, which was the secret of their influence, 
and on certain occasions to return thanks to his Majesty 
for the venison with which he graciously furnished their 
festive board. 

It is not to be supposed that coffee was the only 
beverage drank at all these houses. On the contrary, 
liquors of every imaginary kind were brewed, and mixed 
and flavoured to tempt the appetites of the guests; and 
there was hardly a house that was not, or at least that 
did not, pretend to be famous either for its “ mum,” its 
“aromatic,” its spiced ale, its betony and rosade, its 
“redstreak,” its “jelly-broth,” its “black cordial,” its 
liqueurs, its liquid confections, or its infusions of one 
kind or other. With all this, however, the coffee-houses 
exhibited neither rioting nor excess, and in this respect 
were a marked contrast to the taverns of the day. 
Swearing in a coffee-room was punished by a shilling 
fine; all quarreling was instantly suppressed; gambling 
was forbidden; and they were notable for the sobriety 
and decency of behaviour which characterized the com- 
pany frequenting them. 

We shall now glance briefly at some of the most 
notable coffee-houses that figured in London from the 
date of their establishment up to that which marks the 
era of their declension. 

One of the first coffee-houses after Jonathan’s and 
Farr’s was that opened by Thomas Garraway, in ’Change 
Alley. It was the very first house in London where 
tea was dispensed to the guests. It was much fre- 
quented by people of quality who had business in the City, 
and by wealthy citizens. Garraway survives after two 
hundred years, though not as a coffee-house; at this 
moment it enjoys a double reputation—that of an excel- 
lent lunch-house, and that of an auction-house, where 
sales of property to an enormous extent are continually 
taking place. 

Miles’s coffee-house, in the new Palace Yard, West- 
minster, was known as the meeting place of the Rota 
Club, founded by James Harrington, in 1659, for the 
spread of republican ideas, The club was organized 
with the view of effecting a change in the system of 
representation, so that members of parliament should 
sit annually by rotation. 

Will’s coffee-house, at the corner of Great Russell 
Street and Bow Street, was kept by William Unwin as 
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early as 1660. Of all the London coffee-houses, Will’s 
has the greatest reputation, owing to Dryden having 
made it his constant resort. Here Pepys, who knew 
Dryden at Cambridge, saw him seated among his ad- 
mirers in 1663. The wits’ room was up-stairs on the 
first floor, and Dryden had his chosen chair, by the fire 
in winter, and in the balcony in summer. It was some- 
thing to have the liberty of entering this room at all, 
and no man who had not some literary reputation to 
boast of need look for an introduction to the great lion 
of the age. Amusing stories are told of the crushing 
and crowding to get a sight of “glorious John,” and of 
the vain attempts and discomfitures of the small wits, 
who were eager for an introduction on the strength of 
an epigram or # sonnet, a madrigal or the “posy of a 
ring.” 

Quite as exclusive as Will’s, but on different grounds, 
was Man’s coffee-house, established by Dr. Alexander 
Man, in the rear of Charing Cross, near Scotland Yard. 
Man’s was the special haunt of the young cavaliers and 
fashionable beaux of King Charles’s day. It was not 
easy for a stranger to get into the coffee-room without 
an introduction from one of the initiated, for it had to 
be approached through a gloomy vestibule filled with 
the footmen and lacqueys of the members, who narrowly 
watched’ all comers, and would shift and shoulder them 
out without ceremony. Those who came hither in 
search of place, of patronage, or official appointment—and 
they were not a few—had to bribe the liveried Cerberus 
with a fee, or found their labour in vain. As this was 
the resort of courtiers whether in or out of office, of place- 
hunters, of paymasters, of men of large property, of 
large constituencies, and sometimes of larger debts, men 
high in office were not negligent in securing some influ- 
ence among the members, and this they could easily do 
by the judicious distribution of a little court favour, or 
a little condescending familiarity. . The fops spent their 
time chiefly in retailing the court news, the novelties in 
fashion, or the most piquant of the slanders that hap- 
pened to be current. They invariably disliked any 
addition to their number, looking upon all new comers 
as rivals; they would open the fire of their wit upon a 
stranger, and woe to him if he failed in readiness of 
repartee; with sneer and banter, and the shoulder 
promptly turned at his approach, they cowed him effec- 
tually, and left him no alternative but to withdraw. 
Man’s, or the fops’ coffee-house, ran a pretty long course; 
for it continued to exist down to the days of Queen 
Anne. There were other houses under the same title, 
though they were of small repute; there was, for 
instance, Young Man’s, established in the reign of 
William 11, a fashionable kind of gambling-house; and 
De Foe, in his “ Journey through England,” 1722, men- 
tions Little Man’s as being famous for sharpers. 

Dick’s coffee-house, so called from its proprietor, 
Richards, was at No. 8, Fleet Street, near Temple Bar; 
it was open before 1680. Steele mentions it in the “ Tat- 
ler,” as the resort of his “Twaddlers.” It continued a 
coflee-house for more than three score years, and in 1737 
was satirized in a comedy by James Miller. It was after- 
wards changed into a tavern, and to this day retains its 
old paneling, and the staircase its original balusters. 

A coffee-house which enjoyed a rather equivocal repu- 
tation, half serious half comic, and that for a very long 
period, was Mr. Salter’s, situated in Cheyne Walk, Chel- 
sea. Salter was an enterprising barber, of the semi- 
scientific species, who had an overmastering taste for 
monstrosities of any kind, and an innate love of music. 
He played the fiddle in a most exquisite manner, and 
made of his coffee-house a museum, which he stuffed with 





all the odd freaks of nature which he could manage to accu- 
mulate. His eccentricities made him acquainted with peo- 
ple of all ranks, who flocked to see and be entertanined by 
him, and by his imperturbable good-nature secured him 
their good-will. Men of repute were not ashamed to con- 
verse with him. Sir Hans Sloane enriched the barber's 
museum with many of his own superfluities. Admiral 
Munden, returning from the Spanish coast, brought him a 
cargo of rarities from Spain, and it was this event which 
induced Steele to dubhim Don Saltero, a namewhich stuck 
to him, and has come down to our own times. He had 
some astonishing rarities in his collection—among the 
rest, Pilate’s wife’s grandmother’s night cap; though 
it is but fair to say, that the ridiculous articles in his 
catalogue bore but a small proportion to the rest. Among 
the regular visitors to the house was Richard Cromwell, 
son of the Protector, who, like others of the barber’s be- 
nefactors, had contributed a donation to the museum. 
The offering of the unambitious man was a “ lignified 
hog,” or rather a portion of the root of a tree grown on 
his estate, which had taken the shape of that animal. 
Don Saltero’s museum was not dissolved until the be- 
ginning of the present century, when the curiosities and 
monsters were sold off by public auction (about 1807.) 
A tavern sign still bears the old name. 

With the opening of the eighteenth century the coffee- 


houses began to assume some new phases of character. |/ 


From causes which it would not be difficult to explain, 
they ceased by degrees to be the arena of political dis- 
cussion, and became merely centres of re-union, devoted 
to refreshment, recreations, and conversation. As news- 
papers became more numerous, and public matters 
became discussed in a popular way in journals and 
magazines, the coffee-rooms were to a certain extent 
superseded by the press, and there is reason to believe 
decreased rapidly in number. At the same time, those 
which remained, and for which there was a veritable 
demand in the exigencies of society, improved in time, 
and were frequented by the choicest spirits of the age. 
The era of the “ Spectator,” the “Tatler,” the “Guardian,” 


and some score of years before and after, was the golden Vv 


age of coffee-houses, when they rose to an eminence in 
public estimation, which it may be safely averred they 
are never destined to resume. 

Button’s coffee-house, in Covent Garden, was estab- 
lished in 1712. Here, in July, 1713, a lion’s head, with 
open mouth, was set up in imitation of the Lion at Venice, 
for the reception of letters and papers for the “ Guardian.” 
Among the company assembled here from time to time, 
might be found Addtson, Pope, Steele, Swift, Arbuthnot, 
Count Vivian, Savage, Budgell, Philips, Davenant, ete. ; 
and it was here that Philips hung up a birch rod, declar- 
ing that he intended to chastise Pope with it for affronting 
him in anepigram. The lion’s head is still in existence, 
and after undergoing a variety of adventures, is preserved 
in the museum of the Duke of Bedford, at Woburn. 

Tom’s coffee-house, which dates from about the same 
period as Button’s, and was for a long time its rival, stood 
“ over against” it at 17, Great Russell Street. During 
the reign of Queen Anne, and for more than fifty years 
after, it was the resort of nearly all the literary talent of 
the town. The members, in 1764, were nearly seven 
hundred in number, each paying an annual guinea sub- 
scription. Among the names of its frequenters in its 
most palmy days were those of Dr. Johnson, Garrick, 
Murphy, Dr. Dodd, Goldsmith, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Sir 
Philip Francis, the elder Colman, the Dukes of North- 
umberland and Montague, the Marquises of Granby 
and Monthermor, Admiral Lord Rodney, and Henry 
Brougham (father of Lord Brougham). Sometimes the 
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company at T'om’s would be suddenly increased by a 
large accession from Button’s over the way: Addison, 
it seems, had been the making of Button’s fortune, by 
bringing company to his house, in consideration of his 
having been aservant in the Warwick family ; but when 
the Countess of Warwick, whom Addison kad married, 
occasioned him vexation, he is said to have retaliated by 
moving himself and his followers from Button’s to Tom’s ! 
sesides the Tom’s so long established in Covent Garden, 
there were two other coffee-houses bearing the same de- 
signation—one in the Strand, and the other in Cornhill: 
the former was frequented by Dr. Birch and the poet 
Akenside; and in the latter, which is mentioned by 
Chatterton as “a place of the best resort,” the first 
London Chess Club was established about the close of 
the last century. 

The Grecian coffee-house, which was in Devereux 
Court, Strand, was opened by Constantine, a Greek, 
whose advertisement in the “Intelligencer” is dated 
January 1664. Steele proposed to date his learned articles 
in the “Tatler” from this house, and it is mentioned 
more than once, both in that work and in the “ Specta- 
tor.” Dr. Sloane, Dr. Halley, and Sir Isaac Newton 
occasionally visited the Grecian; and Goldsmith spent 
much of his time there. 

George’s coffee-house, 213, Strand, was in the middle 
of the last century a well-known place of assembly for 
the town wits of an evening. Shenstone makes mention 
of this house, and boasts that for a shilling subscription 
he there read all the pamphlets under a three shillings 
dimensions. Foote also mentions it in his “Life of 
Murphy,” as a pleasant resort. 

The above are some of the most notable coffee-houses 
which London had to boast in a past day. The selection 
might be extended almost indefinitely, but not, so far as 
we are aware, to the advantage of the reader. What is 
curious in the history of them all—and to us at this time 
seems unaccountable—is their sudden declension and 
almost total extinguishment. There is evidence tending 
to show that the coffee-houses died out, even before the 
men whose presence adorned them and made them me- 
morable to us. Foote, who died in 1777, deplores, in 
the work already alluded to, the disappearance of “ the 
coffee-houses where the town wits met every evening.” 
Dr. Johnson died in 1784; and if Foote’s complaint be 
vell founded, the Doctor must have*outlived nearly the 
last of them. However that may be, we know for a 
certainty that they vanished gradually and almost com- 
pletely from the streets of the metropolis, while the old 
century was going out and the new one coming in—in- 
somuch that in the year when Waterloo was fought, 
there were not twenty coffee-shops in all London; and 
in the few that remained, the price of the beverage 
was so high as to debar the people from frequenting 
them. 

Turning now from the coffee-houses of the past to 
those of the present day, we shall find that although 
there are at this moment about a thousand coffee-houses 
open in London and suburbs, yet those which have any 
claim to be considered ancient, may be nearly all counted 
upon one’s fingers. One of these is the Chapter coffee- 
house in Paternoster Row, which more than a hundred 
years back was the resort of the booksellers, and which, 
from causes connected with the bookselling trade, has 
held its ground ever since.* Here the members of the 
Wet Paper Club used to assemble, and take counsel of 
one another in the box in the corner of the room, which 
they styled the Wittenagemot. We might append a long 





* Reminiscences of the Old Chapter Coffee-House. No, 392. 





list of the notable persons who made the Chapter House 
their temporary home: among them were Dr. Buchan, 
Dr. Gower, Robinson, king of the booksellers, Cowper, 
Fuseli, Dr. Busby, the writer on music, and Sir Richard 
Phillips. It was here that Charlotte Bronté put up, on 
her adventurous visit to London; and she describes the 
place in one of her tales. 

Another house of the Johnsonian period is Peel’s, in 
Fleet Street, which is now much resorted to, from the 
superiority of its management and the facility it affords 
of consulting the files of the various newspapers—Lon- 
don, continental, colonial, and provincial—all of which 
have been preserved with care, and may be consulted so 
far as sixty, eighty, a hundred years back. Deacon’s 
coffee-house, Walbrook, also affords the same facilities 
for reference to filed newspapers, though not to so re- 
mote a date. Various other coffee-houses, well-known 
in the City, are also of long standing, but they are little 
used by the people, being adapted for the special con- 
venience of merchants, speculators in mines, assurers, 
underwriters, colonial agents and correspondents, etc. 
Such are the Baltic and the New England in Thread- 
needle Street, Baker’s in "Change Alley, the Jamaica 
in Cornhill, the Jerusalem in Cooper’s Court, Lloyd’s at 
the Royal Exchange, and a few others. 

‘ All these, each of which has some specialty peculiar 
to itself, are situated near the centres of commerce, and 
they resemble, in little but the name, the coffee-houses of 
the people, whose locality is everywhere, in all the high- 
ways and by-ways, the innermost centres and outermost 
circumference of the far-stretching metropolis. What 
is chiefly remarkable in these popular resorts is their 
Protean variety and their wonderful adaptation to the 
circumstances of the neighbourhood. While some are 
handsomely furnished saloons, where French café is 
served in china, where the customers smoke cigars and 
play critically at chess, first dropping a shilling for 
admission, others are little better than mere barns, 
where you see the navvy and the hodman importing 
their own provisions, and paying their one penny for a 
pint of the liquid, which, so that it be stingingly hot, 
satisfies them well. In some districts you find the 
coffee-house a single room, and that but thinly fre- 
quented; in others you shall remark that it overflows 
several floors of the house, threatening even the attics. 
In the neighbourhoods of large industrial establishments 
you find them usurping all the available premises and 
driving other tradesmen away; and if you enter one of 
these at any of the intervals between the working hours, 
you shall see an interesting spectacle. Pushing open 
the door, which turns noiselessly on its hinges, you are 
at once in the presence of two or three hundred of the 
hard-working ranks, all as quiet at least as a class of 
young school-mates in the presence of the master, and 
all eating, drinking, reading, or sleeping, in an atmo- 
sphere which, be it winter or summer—for the season 
makes little difference—would send the thermometer up 
to eighty or beyond. Coffee, hot and hot, of an honest 
piquant brewst—for the workmen won’t stand any 
trifling in this respect—is served at a penny the cup, or 
three-halfpence the pint; while two thick slices of bread 
and butter go to the penny, and eggs, rashers of bacon, 
chops, kidneys, and cold beef and ham are dispensed, 
when called for, at rates proportionably reasonable. At 
the same time, while the outer man is fed thus cheaply, 
the mind is regaled still more cheaply, as every man 
who is awake has some publication or other, or at 
least a portion of one, in his hand, and is devouring 
the news of the day—the last cruel murder, the last 
prize fight, the coming contest for the belt, the exciting 
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romance, the comic story, or the jokes from “ Punch.” 
Few of the readers have a whole publication, unless it 
be an old one—the subdivision of the newspapers and 
periodicals into sections of four pages being found more 
economical by the proprietor, who is thus enabled to 
restrict his outlay in the literary department. 

As the hour approaches for resuming labour, the cups 
are drained and the publications are dropped one by one, 
and the guests file off through the door-way in a stream, 
till the hundreds have dwindled down to scores, or per- 
haps to tens. Now, if you cast an observing eye on the 
scattered remainder, you must be dull indeed if you do 
not discern one peculiar phase of the relation in which 
the popular coffee-house stands to the people, and one, too, 
which makes it of more than ordinary value to too large 
aproportion of them. Look at that young fellow asleep 
at the end of the opposite box, with his empty cup beside 
him ; he has slept soundly through all the influx and 
efflux of that tide of busy workers who have come and 
gone within the last hour, not one of whom thought of 
disturbing him. He is an immigrant from the provinces, 
who for a whole week has been tramping the stony- 
hearted streets in search of employment, and has not 
yet found it. Yesterday, after wandering all day in his 
vain search, he wandered all night to save the expense 
of a lodging, which perhaps he had not the means of 
defraying ; and, exhausted with his long vigils and jour- 
neyings, he has crept in here, as to a hospitable refuge, 
which for a single penny would afford him refreshment 
and rest. While he is soundly sleeping, others are resting 
their weary limbs ere they resume the march which, like 
him, they must pursue until employment is gained. 
Others, again, are running their eyes over the adver- 
tisement columns of the daily papers, and copying ad- 
dresses, into their note-books, while two or three are pain- 
fully inditing letters of application for vacant posts. Few, 
if any, are mere idlers from choice. You gather from 
these demonstrations that the coffee-house stands in lieu 
of a home to multitudes, while to multitudes more it is 
a friend and counsellor in their hour of need. 

Though the mass of the modern popular coffee-houses 
have no specialty attached to them, it is yet true that in 
certain districts many of them become, from some cause 
or other, the centres and gathering-places, more or less 
exclusive, of peculiar racos or professions, which by 
degrees monopolize and appropriate them to themselves. 
Thus, in the neighbourhood of Leicester Square the 
French and Italians have their own coffee-houses—in 
Whitechapel the German sugar-bakers have theirs. In 
some districts there are coffee-houses affected chiefly by 
fowlers, bird-breeders, and pigeon-fanciers—while the 
breeders and sellers of dogs scem to have got possession 
of others. In the editorial purlieus of Fleet Street and 
the Strand, the coffee-rooms have a literary aspect—are 
frequented by literary men, and are well supplied with 
the quarterlies, magazines, and best literary periodicals ; 
and again, in sporting localities it is the sporting gentry, 
with their unprincipled beggarly tag-rag of betters and 
tip-sellers, who take possession of the benches. 

The origin of the popular coffee-houses dates from about 
thirty years ago, when the sudden great reduction in 
the duty on coffee, tea, and sugar rendered the ex- 
periment of reducing the cost of such beverages to the 
level of the common people a paying one. They came 
into existence by degrees, but, as soon as they were found 
to be remunerative, increased rapidly in number. We 
have a decided opinion in reference to their usefulness— 
feeling assured that, although they may have had but small 
effect in weaning confirmed tipplers from the beer-shop 
aud the public-house, they have operuted most extensively 





in delivering others from the necessity or the temptation 
of resorting to such places. This alone is an immense 
gain to the community. There is all the difference in 
the world between going into a public-house to booze, 
smoke, quarrel, and waste one’s substance, and entering 
a coffee-house to keep sober and gather information from 
the teachings of the press. The usefulness of such re- 
sorts as the coffee-houses furnish, must be patent to any 
one who reflects upon the hundreds of thousands of 
working lads who are discharged from the London work- 
shops and offices at sundown, or thereabouts, all the year 
round —all of whom must go somewhere into shelter 
when the weather is wet and cold and miserable out of 
doors, and comparatively few of whom have comfortable 
homes. A glance at any of the popular coffee-houses on 
such a night will show in what degree their accom- 
modations are appreciated. It is only to be wished that 
the literature they circulate gratis, were at least as 
wholesome as the viands which they dispense for pay. 


ADVENTURES IN TEXAS. 
CHAPTER XII,—AN INDIAN RAID. 

He was a rough-looking customer, my host—tall, thin, 
with a long, very scanty beard, as he sat on the verandah 
of his log-house. I had been overtaken by evening, 
for I was ona journey “out west,” to buy a flock of 
sheep, and I had heard that on the “ Grande” * they were 
to be purchased for three or four shillings a-head. I 
had stopped for a gourd of water for myself, as well as 
to give my thirsty horse a little, and to inquire how far 
it was to the next house, and was told that it was “all 
of ten miles,” and that, as the sun was not an hour high, 
I might, if I pleased, stay the night. He seemed very 
poor, and, save himself and an old nogro woman, and a 
strong-looking young black man, I saw no one else. 
Behind the house was, I could perceive, a small field of 
Indian corn, in one corner of which, upon the side 
nearest the house, was a patch of sweet potatoes ; and in 
the other a small square of vegetables was growing 
—the “sarce garden,” as it is called. Beyond the few 
words address:d to me on my arrival, my host had re- 
lapsed into silence, and save a deep sigh which I now 
and then heard, he had remained perfectly quiet. My 
horse, by the time.I had made these few observations, 
having become cool, I unsaddled him, and, having ob- 
tained a little salt from the old woman, and a bowl of 
water, I bathed his back, to prevent saddle-galls. Whilst 
engaged in making my mustang comfortable, the negro 
man came with a bundle or two of fodder, aud some ears 
of Indian corn; and as he was shucking the latter, I 
asked him whether or not his master was unwell. 

“No, sar, massa berry well,” he answered. 

“But something must be the matter; he scarcely 
speaks.” 

The negro dropped his voice to a whisper as he said 
softly, glancing as he spoke towards the house, “ Massa 
lose him wife and chile; theyse killed by the Injuns; 
him bin sad like yoo see him eber sin: he no seem te 
care for noting now.” 

“ How long was this ago P” 

“ Eber so long—ten years, I tink.” 

I returned to the house; but the owner took no notice, 
and I felt that I had no right to intrude upon sorrow 
so deep as his evidently appeared to be. 

I sat down upon the topmost step which led to the 
gallery, and, lighting my pipe, gazed out towards the 





* The Rio Grande del Norte; it divides Texas from Mexico, 
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The sun was just above the tops of the distant 


west. 
timber which fringed the banks of the Rio Guadaloupe, 
just discernible across the prairie, and I knew that in a 
few minutes it would be dark. Already an early bat or 


two flitted backwards and forwards before me. A frog 
in @ swamp near by had started his evening song, and 
after every five croaks or so, the rest joined him in a 
chorus as untranslateable as that in the old Greek play. 
An owl hooted in the forest, and was answered by an- 
other; and soon the different sounds common to a Texas 
night were audible. Presently the old negress brought 
alight, spread the table, and, putting on the supper, 
which consisted of fried eggs and bacon, corn-bread and 
coffee—all being ready, she summoned her master, who 
stalked up to the table, saying, as he did so, “ Stranger, 
won't you draw up and help yourself?” The meal was 
eaten almost in silence; and when it had coneluded my 
host said, “ You'll find a bed in that room when you 
feel like lying down; I haven’t much accommodation to 
make you comfortable; but anyhow, your horse has been 
fed, and I guess you'll be better off than camping out 
on the prairie; anyway, you're welcome—good night.” 
{ smoked another pipe or two, thinking how strange it 
was that a rough-looking man like that should show so 
much feeling; I had in my time seen plenty of widowers, 
but none had displayed any grief at all like this. Though 
tired with a long ride, it was some time ere I could get 
to sleep. 

Breakfast was a repetition of the supper overnight; 
and, that concluded, I took my leave, my host refusing 
to receive any compensation for his hospitality. As I 
removed the saddle from my horse, which the negro had 
led up—for upon a long journey I never allow any one 
to perform that office but myself, as a wrinkle in the 
blanket might give me a sore-backed animal to ride, 
perhaps a hundred or two miles from home—-I asked 
him, as I slipped a dollar into his hand, for his master’s 
name. I shall, however, call him “ Smith,” though that 
was not it. On my arrival at the next house, I stopped, 
less to bait my horse than to learn something about 
“Smith.” TI heard that his wife and child had been 
carried off by the Comanches; and, though recovered 
after a few days, he was only in time to see his yet 
warm but dead child, and receive his dying wife into 
his arms, and listen to the horrible outrages she had 
received at the hands of the savages; to see the light 
die out of her eyes; to feel her hand stiffen and grow 
cold in his; and to rise up with a savage vow in his 
heart, that not one red-skin ever in his power should 
escape. ‘That he has kept his vow, every one living 
in Western Texas knows. 

As this, the most serious raid ever made by the 
Comanches, is historical, and to be found in Yoakum’s 
“ History of Texas,” as well as, I believe, in Kennedy’s, 
T shall relate it as near as I can, to show that if some- 
times the settlers have taken terrible vengeance upon 
the Indians, they had fearful provocations. 

The Comanches, early in the spring of 1840, entered 
into an agreement with the Mexican authorities on the 
Rio Grande to invade Texas at the new moon in August, 
with a band of warriors five hundred strong, and to 
attack Victoria; the Mexicans, on their side, agreeing to 
join them there with a large army, and in conjunction 
with them to drive the Texans out of the country. It 
may be doubted whether the Mexican officers had any 
intention of carrying out their part in this nice little 
scheme: they probably thought that, like the Kilkenny 
cats, the Comanches and Texans would “rub out” one 
another ; and, so long as they proved destructive to each 
other, they cared little. On the 1st day of Angust, as 





agreed, about five hundred warriors passed down be- 
tween Gonzales and the head of the Lavaca River—this 
was their road to Victoria—stealing horses in every 
direction, and killing all who unfortunately fell in their 
way. Arrived at Victoria, they made a rush at the town ; 
but the citizens were prepared, and the Indians, finding 
they could not take the town by surprise, withdrew, and 
appeared suddenly the next day before Linville, situated 
on Lavaca Bay, at that time the shipping port for the 
greater part of Western Texas. 

They approached the town, each Indian lying down 
flat alongside of his horse; and the people, who saw 
them advancing, thought it was only a caballada (herd 
of horses), numbers of which at that time ranged near 
the coast. When close to the town, each warrior rose 
erect, and their imminent danger was at once perceived 
by the terrified inhabitants, who sought shelter in the 
different boats and vessels in the bay; but the town 
was looted, and several people killed, and the place was 
set on fire and utterly destroyed. Whilst this destruc- 
tion was going forward, between sixty and seventy men 
from the Guadaloupe and Lavaca took their trail, and, 
following to Victoria, were there joined by about the 
same number; and they tlien at once proceeded in search 
of the Indians, whom they came up with on a stream 
called the Arinoso, some fifteen miles distant. 

An indecisive fight followed. After the battle—and 
being disappointed in not meeting the Mexican army 
promised, they having now waited some five or six days 
beyond the time agreed upon in the neighbourhood of 
Victoria—the Indians began a retreat to the mountains. 
A captain of Texas rangers then, but since known as 
General Ben IcCulloch, who was killed in Arkansas, in 
a battle which took place between the Confederates and 
the Federals, was in the fight, and immediately after left 
to rouse the people on the Upper Guadaloupe, and, riding 
day and night, he succeeded in collecting about one hun- 
dred men. On the night of the 12th, these men camped 
on Plum Tree Creek, near the down trail of the Indians, 
who were expected to return by the same path; and 
that evening Generai Felix Huston (not to be con- 
founded with General Sam Houston) arrived. When 
the mail rider brought the news of this Comanche foray 
to Austin (the capital of the State), it was totally dis- 
believed; however, after a few days, it was found to be 
too true, and then some companies of infantry, stationed 
at Austin, were ordered to proceed in the direction of 
Plum Tree Creek. Yet, as it has always been proved 
that infantry, however good, are worthless to follow the 
Bedouins of the west, the Texan leaders set about col- 
lecting all the mounted volunteers they could find; these 
were placed under the command of Burleson, and on the 
same evening (the 12th) this other force formed their 
bivouac on Walnut Creek, six miles from the Indian 
trail; and in the night these men were reinforced by 
ninety men from Travis and Bastrop counties. 

The next morning the Indians were spied returning 
upon their old trail, and a courier was immediately hur- 
ried off to bring up Burleson’s force; the Indians, how- 
ever, crossed Plum Tree Creek before his arrival, and 
not more than a mile below Huston’s camp. As soon 
as the two forces joined, they pursued the Indians as 
rapidly as possible, and overtook them in a large prairie 
near where the town of Lockhart now stands. As the 
infantry had not arrived, Huston assumed the chief 
command, Burleson commanding the volunteers from the 
Colorado, and Caldwell those from the Guadaloupe. The 
Indians, brought to bay, formed their line of battle, 
mounted on the choicest steeds they had stolen; and it 
must have been a splendid sight, recalling the old days of 
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chivalry, their waving plumes, their buffalo-hide shields 
and long lances, not drawn up for a mere joust, but for 
the stern reality of war. 
** The serried grove of lances brown, 
At once Jay levelled low.” 

After some sharp fighting, the Indians were routed, 
and about thirty-five found dead on or near the ground 
they had occupied. Two women and a child were re- 
covered, all of them shot by several arrows: the child 
was just dead; and one of the women, Smith’s wife, died 
a few minutes after he had come up; the other woman 
eventually recovered, but was a cripple for life, having 
been so severely wounded as to be incapable of using 
her left arm again. Thus Smith recovered the dead 
body of his child and his dying wife. It is no wonder 
that, in the merciless spirit of revenge, whenever there 
was any scouting to be done on the frontier, his foot 
was always first in the stirrup, and his horse foremost 
in the charge: to chastise these Indiaus seemed the only 
thing that bound him to life. 

In this fight several of the Texans were wounded, 
thovgh none were killed: they recovered, too, all the 
horses and plunder taken in this foray; so the most for- 
midable incursion ever made by the Comanches came to 
an end, as far as Texas was concerned, though the In- 
dians took a fearful revenge on the Mexicans, who had not 
fulfilled their agreement, and who, they believed, had be- 
trayed them. In October, more than four hundred war- 
riors penetrated into Mexico, over four hundred miles; 
they killed, scalped, burned, and destroyed everything 
they could; their track could be traced for miles by the 
burning ranches and villages; they carried off a great 
many female captives, and thousands of horses and 
mules, and escaped safely to their strongholds in the 
mountains with their booty. 

The State of Nueva Leon suffered the most severely 
from this onset, having had more than seven hundred 
inhabitants killed, and the State of Coahuila lost nearly 
as many. 

Although the Texans gained both their independence 
and the battle of San Jacinto at the same time, yet the 
Mexicans were as reluctant to acknowledge it as are the 
Federals now to admit that the Confederates have es- 
tablished themselves as a nation; and as the Yankees 
are now trying to make use of the negroes, so did the 
Mexicans seek the alliance of the different tribes of 
Indians, who at other times were their bitterest foes. 

The rebellion of Cordova occurred in 1838. This out- 
break commenced at Nacogdoches, and it was his inten- 
tions, whilst attacking the Texans, in conjunction with 
the Cherokee nation, with whom he had formed an 
alliance on the north-east, that the Mexicans should at 
the same time enter Texas by way of Matamoros, and 
strike a blow at the young republic on the south-west. 
The Mexicans, however, as they invariably do, talked a 
great, deal, but did nothing as far as fighting went; for, 
though willing to make cat’s-paws of other people, they 
do not care for hard blows themselves. Cordova was 
defeated close to the town of Sequin, which was just then 
being commenced. He escaped, but was afterwards 
killed at the battle of Salado, having in 1842 returned to 
Texas as second in command of a marauding force, led 
by the Mexican General Woll. Quite a sensation was 
created beyond the Rio Grande by his death, church 
bells were tolled, and an ode to his memory published 
at Saltillo. It would be impossible to enumerate all the 
attacks made upon the Texans between 1836 and 1845, 
both by the Indians and Mexicans; itis sufficient to say 
that they were able to hold their own, and did so. In 
my wanderings through the eountry I have, sitting with 





my different hosts, heard hundreds of anecdotes of those 
early times, of hair-breadth escapes, of captures and re- 
captures; nor on the frontier are these stirring times 
yet at an end; and should any of “young England” sigh 
for the days of “ William of Deloraine, good at need,” 
they will find room for the employment of their energies 
on the border yet, if they will only take the trouble to 
seek the Far West. Well mounted, well armed, there is 
room for many a Captain Dalgetty at the foot of the San 
Saba mountains, and probably they will have an oppor- 
tunity, as did the old soldier who served under Gustavus, 
the lion of the north, and defender of the Protestant faith, 
of witnessing in the nineteenth century bows and arrows 
used in actual warfare; for the Comanches and Lipans, 
as well as the Apaches, still use that primitive weapon, 
quite as well as the Children of the Mist. A Comanche 
warrior will readily send an arrow through a buffalo 
bull, and, wheeling his horse, will pluck it from the 
ground to repeat the experiment a little further on. 


THE PUBLICATIONS OF A YEAR. 


A RECENT number of “The Publishers’ Circular” gives 
an interesting analysis of the publications and the book 
trade of the year 1862 :— 

Few have any adequate notion of the extent of our 
publishing trade, or of the vast body of printers, paper- 
makers, binders, sewers and folders, and other agents 
employed in the production and distribution of the pub- 
lications of the year. Leaving out of the question our 
marvellous daily and weekly press, now established in 
every town in the kingdom, and issuing its enormous 
sheets—each one frequently equal to a good octavo 
volume—in numbers counting by millions, we have a 
continuous stream of books and pamphlets issuing at 
a rate, taking all the year through, of more than twelve 
aday. It is literally true that for every working hour, 
between morn and even, some new work is added to the 
enormous mass of the publications of bygone years, 
which must have its title recorded in the catalogue of 
our national library. It is hardly surprising that 
librarians look with despair at the task of keeping pace 
with a rate of increase which outgrows the early volumes 
of their ponderous catalogues before the later ones can 
be finished, and defies all the arts of moveable slips and 
blank spaces to receive the new titles in due alphabetical 
order. Political economists, however, need not be told 
that a supply which steadily increases from year to year 
cannot be in excess of the demand. If the increase in 
the number of books is rapid, the increase of readers is 
still more rapid. Every year, tested by the sales of the 
most popular works, larger numbers are reached; and 
publishers now look confidently for remuneration for 
costly outlay to sales which, twenty years ago, no degree 
of enterprise or regard to the popular taste could pos- 
sibly have secured. The vast multitude of readers can 
be under no mistake in supposing that this mass of 
new publications, however bewildering to contemplate 
in the bulk, is not more than is necessary for their due 
supply of instruction and amusement; and there is pro- 
bably no other branch of English industry in which the 
apparent prosperity is more sound—certainly none of 
equal magnitude in which failures from over-speculation 
are more rare. 

The statistics of the subject are sufficiently marvellous 
without exaggeration; a weekly contemporary less accus- 
tomed than ourselves to deal with the facts of the book 
trade, has, we observe, fallen into considerable inaccu- 
racies and misconceptions on these points: we confine 
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ourselves to a few facts and observations based upon our 
fortnightly records. Our readers are aware we have 
always adopted the plan of numbering, for convenience 
of reference, every title, whether of a book or pamphlet 
—a first or new edition—a book advanced or reduced 
in price—as well as American books of which copies 
have been imported for sale in this country. To the 
principal French and German publications, of which we 
also publish the titles, we affix no numbers, nor do we 
include in our enumeration Parliamentary Papers, of 
which we nevertheless think it useful to give complete 
lists. ‘Taking our numbers as a guide, it would appear 
that the total publications of the past year amounted 
exactly to 4294; but it is obvious that books of which 
the titles are recorded a second time, merely on the oc- 
casion of a variation in their price, and American books, 
ought, in order to gain a correct idea of the extent of 
our native industry in this field, to be excluded from the 
calculation. Confining ourselves, therefore, to works 
actually published in Great Britain, we find they reached 
in the past year exactly 3913. 

No better evidence of the close connection which ex- 
ists between the book and the fireside—the habit of 
reading and the love of home and the family circle—can 
be given than the way in which this large amount of 
book production is distributed throughout the year. 
What is called the Publishing Season is no arbitrary 
thing. More books are published in winter than in 
summer, simply because people stay at home more in 
winter than in summer. JInexperienced tourists, in the 
summer months, do indeed occasionally put a copy of a 
popular work into their portmanteau, with the intention 
of looking at it on the road, but it is in the long winter 
evenings and in the family group that the new popular 
book is really welcome. In January of last year the 
new publications, including new editions, reached the 
number of 328; in February, 334; in March, 313; in 
April, 319; in May, 386; in June, 284; in July, 314; 
in August, 276; in September, 219. It is in October 
that we find the numbers rising again towards the level 
of the beginning of the year. In that month the num- 
bers were 821; in November, 391; while in December 
they reach 428. Our fornightly issue, however, enables 
us to examine the matter a little more closely, and to 
determine more exactly the precise point at which what 
is called the Season begins to be felt. Bearing in mind 
that our numbers divide the publishing month into two 
unequal portions—the first comprising the books pub- 
lished strictly within one fortnight, viz., from the Ist to 
the 14th of the month, the other the books published 
during the remainder of the month, which in most cases 
extends to seventeen days—we find that the first fort- 
night of August produced 97 works, the second 179; 
the first fortnight of September, 82; the second, 137. 
The lowest point reached in any fortnight of the year is 
that of the period extending from the Ist to the 14th of 
October, during which time only 56 publications made 
their appearance. Here, however, it is curious to ob- 
serve how suddenly we reach the turning-point of the 
year, for the following fortnight produced no less than 
265 distinct titles. Nor was this merely due to this 
being the latter, and therefore longer, portion of the 
month—as is evident from the fact that the issues of the 
first fortnight of the succeeding month, November, were 
three times greater than those of the corresponding 
period of October; while the second half of November 
again produced 215; the first half of December 147; and 
the concluding fortnight of the year no less than 281 
publications. 

Numerical tests, however, are proverbially fallacious ; 
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and perhaps no more amusing illustration of this truth 
could be given than the fact that a recent writer, having 
discovered, by calculation, that the religious publications 
of the year are some fifteen times greater in number than 
the works devoted to commerce, hence concludes that 
Napoleon said something very stupid in calling us a 
nation of shopkeepers, or that we have very much altered 
since the days of the First Napoleon. It would, indeed, 
be a pious people who were really fifteen times more 
devoted to religious matters than to the business of the 
shop and the counting-house; but our neighbours may, 
perhaps, think the last Board of Trade Returns, showing 
an export trade during the year of about one hundred 
and forty millions sterling, too strong a fact to be over- 
thrown by inferences so ingenious. The truth is, that 
there is no necessary relation between the mere numbers 
of the works published on a given subject, and the im- 
portance of that subject to the national interests. Our 
enormous shipping trade, for instance, does not neces- 
sarily demand a weekly production of one new Com- 
mercial Dictionary—Mr. M‘Culloch’s standard work, re- 
newed from time to time, with later information by the 
author, being, we believe, the only book of the kind 
which has been published for the last forty years. The 
same remark applies to almost all books which are more 
or less books of reference. A subject which asstmes 
for awhile a peculiar prominence in the public mind, 
always produces its crop of light literature, which, having 
served its purpose, dies with the occasion, and is for- 
gotten. A gentleman who took an active part in the 
Great Exhibition of 1851 took considerable pains at the 
time to collect all the publications which that event 
called forth; and from the catalogue privately printed, 
it appears that the number of distinct publications 
issued, a@propos of that event alone, was between five and 
six hundred—ranging from the Penny Songbook of: 
Seven Dials to the costly illustrated folios of Mr. Digby 
Wyatt and Mr. Owen Jones. The greater number of 
such publications could not properly be comprised in 
any record of our current literature, and are far too 
subtle and evanescent to come into the possession of 
Mr. Panizzi. In France, where the Government keeps 
a watchful eye upon all vehicles of popular ideas, the 
case is different. ‘There every title is duly registered 
in the office of the Minister of the Interior. Hence, our 
contemporary, the “ Bibliographie de la France,” in com- 
piling his weekly list, has a comparatively easy task ; 
and hence the curious fact that, tried by the test of 
numbers, the French publications of the year appear, by 
the authorized Government returns, to be far in excess 
of ours, although the faot is notoriously the other way. 
To classify exactly—to determine whether a religious 
memoir should be considered a work of biography or a 
religious publication; whether a History of Luther and 
his Times shall be regarded as theological, historical, or 
biographical; whether a book on the Game Laws shall 
be considered as connected with rural sports, or as purely 
appertaining to the publishing fields of Bell Yard and 
Chancery Lane; whether a new Dictionary shall be 
considered philological or educational, or thrown into a 
lump under the head of Books of Reference ; or, indeed, 
to come nearer home, to determine whether the “ Pub- 
lishers’ Circular,” as the organ of the Publishing Trade, 
should be deemed a publication to be classed under Com- 
merce, or as a record of new publications, to be regarded 
as belonging to Literature and the Arts; or whether it 
should be placed under Bibliography or among Periodi- 
cals, or treated as a Journal of News for a particular 
class, are questions of a kind which all librarians know 
do not admit of any indisputable solution. Generally 
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however, our calculations show that, as regards the four 
principal divisions of Religion, Fiction, Travel, and His- 
tory and Biography, about one-fourth of the entire pub- 
lications of the year belong to Theology, another fourth 
to Fiction, while History and Biograghy take a twelfth, 
and Books of Travel a trifle less. Perhaps no single 
branch of art occasions more publishing than the Medi- 
cal, which appears to contribute pretty steadily about 
140 new books per annum to our national library—this 
class being, as is well known, almost exclusively in the 
hands of one or two houses of established reputation. 
The eminently progressive character of medical and sur- 
gical knowledge, which renders every new publication 
obsolete in a short time, is, no doubt, the explanation of 
this fact, which is, however, true in some degree of all 
scientific inquiry. “ Put together all I know, and all 
you do not,” said Dr. Johnson to a pert gentleman who 
proposed to him a joint literary labour, “and we shall 
have a large book.” ‘The reflection is of wider applica- 
tion than the Doctor intended. Undiscovered truth 
will assuredly continue to be the larger half of the un- 
finished volume of human knowledge—a fact humiliating 
to the philosopher, but perhaps consolatory from our 
own special point of view; it being at least certain that 
publishing can never come to an end for want of some- 
thing to be published. 

Even good books of their kind, in general literature, 
are necessarily of a more or less temporary interest—a 
fact of importance in considering the mere numerical 
strength of one particular class of books. A large num- 
ber of the religious publications are sermons or tracts 
having reference to particular events, or to subjects of 
local or individual interest. As to works of fiction, it 
is, of course, only the few which rise again in the dignity 
ofa “ Standard Edition.” The readers of our circulating 
libraries must be supplied with novelties. Not only 
general books of reference, as Dictionaries, Cyclopsdias, 
etc., but works of Travels or Biography, will be placed on 
the shelf for future consultation; but fortunately for our 
trade the novel of to-day must give way to the novel of 
to-morrow, and even the best which find a steady sale 
in Library editions must look to new generations of 
readers for maintaining their ground. The curiosity of 
readers once satisfied by the happy or mournful dénoue- 
ment, it is naturally only in rare instances that an old 
favourite in this department of literature receives the 
honour of a second reading. It is not necessary, there- 
fore, to infer, from the statistics of this subject, that 
novel-reading constitutes one-fourth of the book-reading 
of the year. 

When applied to the Educational Literature of the 
year, the mere numerical test would be infinitely more 
deceptive. It is well known that the list of publications 
in this class is enormous, and that the number of copies 
sold of a single work is frequently so great as to reduce 
the highest circulation of the most popular novel, bio- 
graphy, or history, to complete insignificance. We trust 
that no Frenchman who accepts our contemporary’s view 
of the decline of British commercial enterprise, as evi- 
denced by the fact of only sixty books in the year being 
strictly commercial, will rush to the conclusion that 
education is at an end among us, because our contempo- 
rary has found that only 191 works classed under gram- 
mar and education came out in twelve months, against 
nearly 1000 works of fiction published in the same period. 
Other elements must be taken into account besides mere 
numerical statistics. 
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Varieties, 


DEVELOPMENT OF MAN FROM THE APE, OR “SOME LOWER 
Stocx.”—The following morgeaux contain the gist of a course 
of “ Lectures to Working Men,” recently delivered by Professor 
Huxley :— 

* All functions, intellectual, moral, and others, are the result 
of structures, and of the molecular forces which they exert.” 

This is pretty broad materialism to begin with. 

* Function is the expression of molecular forces and arrange- 
ment, no donbt ; but does it follow from this, that variation in 
function so depends upon variation in structure that the former 
is always exactly proportioned to the latter? The variation in 
function which follows on a variation in structure may be 
enormously greater than the variation of the structure.” 

“No one estimates more highly than I do the dignity of 
human nature, and the width of the gulf in intellectual and 
moral matters which lies between man and the whole of the 
lower creation; but, so far as structure is concerned, man 
differs to no greater extent from animals which are imme- 
diately below him than these do from other members of the 
same order.” 

“There cannot be the slightest doubt in the world that the 
argument which applies to the improvement of the horse from 
an earlier stock, or of ape from ape, applies to the improve- 
ment of man from some simpler and lower stock than man.” 

Such is a specimen of the rubbish presented to intelligent 
“working men,” after all that has been written on the subject 
by Brewster, Owen, Hugh Miller, and other men of science. 

There are differences of opinion as to what constitutes a 
“species” or distinct kind of organism, but amongst almost 
all scientific men it is admitted that each species, however 
modified and changed into varicties, remains distinct, “ bearing 
seed in itself, after his kind.’ Any apparent exceptions to this 
law, such as those which Mr. Darwin adduces, only prove that 
we may hare too much limited our idea of “ species.” 


Davip Hume’s IpEas aBout “Free Tuovcut.’—The fol- 
lowing passage gives us some notion of the “ moral philo- 
sophy” and good faith of David Hume. It occurs in a letter 
to Colonel Edmondstone, and it is intended to obviate the 
scruples of a freethinker who hesitated about taking holy 
orders :— It is putting too great a respect on the vulgar, and 
on their superstitions, to pique one’s self on sincerity with 
regard to them. Did ever one make it a point of honour to 
speak truth tochildren or madmen? If the thing were worthy 
being treated gravely, I should tell him that the Pythian oracle, 
with the approbation of Xenophon, advised every one to worship 
the gods. I wish it were still in my power to be a hypocrite 
in this particular. ‘The common duties of society usually 
require it; and the ecclesiastical profession only adds a little 
more to an innocent dissimulation, or rather simulation, with- 
out which it is impossible to pass through the world. AmITa 
liar, because I order my servant to say I am not at home when 
I do not desire to see company ?”— Burton's Life of Hume. 


Tur Law or NaTuRE, AND THE GOSPEL OF GRACE.—View- 
ing the Gospel in no higher character than a republication of 
the law of nature, men are first led to doubt the importance, 
and next the truth, of the discoveries it contains ; an easy and 
natural transition, since the question of their importance is 
complicated with that of their truth, in the Scriptures them- 
selves. “It gives the knowledge of salvation by the remission 
of sins, through the tender mercy of our God, whereby the day- 
spring from on high hath visited us, to give light to them that 
sit in darkness and the shadow of death, to guide our feet 
into the way of peace.” While we contemplate it under this, 
its true character, we view it in its just dimensions, and feel no 
inclination to extenuate its importance.—Robert Hall. 


Cosrort IN AFFLICTION.—God is the friend of the widow, 
and the Father of the fatherless; in all our afflictions he is 
afflicted, and chastens us in his mercy. Surely he will sanctify 
his dispensation to you, do you great and everlasting good by 
it, make the world appear like dust and vanity in your sight, 
as it truly is, and open to your view the glories of a better 
country, where there shall be no more death, neither sorrow 
nor pain, but God shall wipe away all tears from your eyes for 
ever.——Cowper’s Letters, 
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